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PART III. MISS DOYLE. 
CHAPTER XIX. ‘LOSS AND GAIN.” 


“You sent me to look for an angel, and 
I have found you Miss Doyle,” said 
Lawrence, as he led Phcebe towards the 
front fire-place. ‘She will read for Lady 
Mildred. Youneedn’t be afraid, Miss Doyle. 
You've not got to act—only to read. Your 
part is Olivia Vernon—here you enter, Act 
I., Scene IL, ‘ Enter Olivia’—you can take 
the book. Now then— Enter Olivia !’” 

Phoebe was much too agitated by her 
sadly unfinished interview in the card-room 
to take in a single word that was being said 
+ to her. She had obeyed and followed 
Lawrence mainly out of a sort of mechani- 
cal instinct, such as makes somnambulists 
obey signs which they cannot see or hear, 
} but partly also out of the need to escape 
from Phil. No doubt she seemed as hot 
and shy and flurried as a girl ought to be 
who has never read aloud before critical 
} strangers. But though under cooler con- 





ditions she would have been _ shyer 
than most girls, or even than most men, 
she would hardly have been flurried if, 
at that moment, Lawrence had bidden her 
step upon the stage, bookless, before a 
whole audience, and declaim the part 
of Olivia Vernon. The only formidable 
audience upon earth she had left alone in 
the card-room ; and what was any play in a 
book to that of which she was the living 
heroine? Nevertheless, the name of Olivia 
Vernon had not fallen upon her ears with 
an unfamiliar, although unheeded, ring. 
Olivia Vernon is, as many may remember, 
the leading character in Tom Conway’s 
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Loss and Gain, a very serious comedy 
which was amazingly popular in the days 
when Sir Charles Bassett of Cautleigh Hall 
was Charley Bassett of Gray’s Inn. When 
his company had been casting about for 
an unhackneyed piece to suit them, he had 
at once suggested this revival of an old 
friend, which was in truth, and still is, ad- 
mirably fitted for a company in which it is 
needful for everybody to shine as something 
of an independent star with rays of its 
own. Asa matter of course, Loss and Gain 
had been among the plays which, from the 
same date, had clung—the last rags of his 
old life—about Jack Doyle, and into which 
Phoebe had thrown her life for want of ¥ 
anything less real. She had been this same 
Olivia a hundred times, and had made the } 
joys and sorrows of that striking creation 
her own. And so her unconscious readiness 
to identify herself with Olivia Vernon upon f 
a public stage, had she been so bidden, 
was not so exceedingly wild, after all. 

Sir Charles and his old friend Urquhart 
came forward so as to rehearse the im- 
portant part of the audience. Mrs. Urquhart { 
was already there. Philip lounged forward f 
from the card-room, and stood leaning 
against the doorway, in as desperate and 
bitter a humour as can be conceived. 
Indeed, to talk of humour, however } 
desperate, is absurd, when what he knew 
of Phoebe was so bad that he dared not 
look farther into a mystery that must needs 
make out what he knew not to be worse 
than what he knew. Neither did he, any 
more than Pheebe, pay conscious heed to 
the business of this child’s-play. Only 
one thing was real to her; only one thing 
could ever be real to him. 

He heard her voice taking its part with 
the others, but he did not listen for the 
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words. So it was the voice of this girl 
that he had loved, and had heard through 
the infinitely more tolerable dreams of 
fever; of a girl who, by her own con- 
fession, as he was bound to read it, had 
thrown herself and such soul as she had 
at the head of a scoundrel and a coward, 
whose abject slave she had become ; who 
had taken to the trade of a lying adven- 
turess to serve the purposes of a manifest 
swindler. Nay, she had scarcely shown 
even a decent sense of shame, when con- 
fronted with one who had known and 
loved her in the old days. Well, it would 
soon be over now. He would bring her 
home, and drive Stanislas Adrianski out of 
her life, and then, for himself, fall back 
upon his old plans. If the rest of her 
inward life was to prove an endless 
penance for the suicide of her youth, so be 
it—the penance was amply deserved. Had 
not Stanislas himself boasted of her love, 
and had not the truth of his boast been 
more than proved ? 

But men can hear words without listen- 
ing. And, presently, even Phil himself 
became aware that Phcebe was not taking 
advantage of her leave to content herself 
with reading the mere empty words of the 
part of Olivia. It was clear that, though the 
voice was Phcebe’s, the spirit of the voice 
was no longer her own. 


Pheebe, from long practice in solitude, 
heard of none but Mrs. Hassock from 
behind the door, had become letter-perfect 
in the part of Olivia, and, for that matter, 
of all the other parts in the play. Thinking 
her own thoughts—if thoughts one may 
call such vague and clouded things—the 
company were almost as invisible to her 
as if the thickest slice of fog from the 
Holms had come into the drawing-room, 
and was standing between her and the 
fire. Facts slipped away from her like 
dreams, and the people whose voices 
addressed her were no longer Lawrence 
and the rest, but the dramatis persone of 
Loss and Gain. The mechanical exercise 
of a habit during an extreme fit of self- 
absorption, was playing a trick of seeming 
magic upon her. It was illusion, but 
illusion as thorough and complete as no 
substantial image can ever be. The sus- 
pense and stress of that long day were, as 
one may say, sending her soul to sleep 
with sheer exhaustion, and leaving her free 
to dream that she was Olivia—was any- 
body, in short, but Phoebe Doyle. And, at 
the same time, long-suppressed excitement 





leaped at the first excuse for expression 
that came to.hand. At first, while brood- 
ing upon herself, and Stanislas, and Phil, 
she read the words without much reference 
to their meaning. But by degrees she 
seemed to vanish out of herself, and Olivia 
Vernon to take possession, not only of her 
voice, but of her whole person, till all was 
Olivia, and nothing Pheebe. 

Not a word in the part applied to her. 
One word that she could have taken home 
to herself would have brought her up 
with a shock, and have called back Phasbe 
Doyle again. As it was, she was first 
filled, then fired, with the spirit of Olivia, 
as she reaches greater heights of passion, 
scene by scene. She was not acting, she 
was living one of her hundred lives ; and 
oh, the unspeakable relief that it was not 
that in which Philip Nelson and Stanislas 
Adrianski had their share! As she spoke, 
and answered, and suffered, and triumphed 
over suffering by sacrifice, she ceased to 
read ; her eyes forgot to see except what 
the spirit of Olivia bade. 

“Why, one would think she was an 
actress!” Philip heard Mrs. Urquhart ex- 
claim in a tone just low enough to pass 
for not being meant to be heard. 

“T’ve heard nothing like it,” said 
Urquhart in a solemn half-whisper, “ no, 
nothing, since you and I, Bassett, heard 
Mrs. Warrington in that very play. It 
makes me suspect that in denying the 
existence of genius, I may have overlooked 
possible exceptions. It’s astonishing, in- 
deed !” 

“ And she doesn’t know the play,” said 
Sir Charles, in a lower tone still, “and she’s 
not an actress. No. And for the last ten 
minutes she hasn’t turned a page. You 
may deny the existence of genius, 
Urquhart ; but if you deny the existence 
of miracles——” 

“Tt is physically impossible,” said 
Urquhart, “ physically, you understand, to 
read words that one has never seen without 
seeing them. It is a logical presumption, 
reducible to a dilemma, that to know the 
words of a play by heart implies——” 

“Hard study. So I thought till now. 
But hush !” 

Sir Charles himself, though studying 
Pheebe’s rendering of her part for ex- 
ceedingly unartistic reasons, caught the 
sympathetic throb which answers, now 
and then in a life, to some special climax 
of a great actress in a great mood. Philip 
himself could feel his heart beat as Pheebe, 
nay, as Olivia, broke into that passage of 
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heart-broken eloquence which used, in old 
times, to set whole houses sobbing. There 
was no pretence of readingnow. Her eyes 
became creative, and helped her voice to 
make even the dullest present see what she 
saw and hear what she heard. Whether 
she sat or rose up, nobody knew—nobody 
ever remembered. It was all white heat 
and open flame. Such things have been 
seen upon the stage, where the air may be 
supposed to favour fire. But at a dull 
drawing-room rehearsal, with fog without, 
and small idleness within, surprise itself 
could not wholly account for this volcanic 
outburst unless aided by that which 
Urquhart’s philosophy denied. Nothing 
but genius could have saved Phoebe from 
ridicule. And, instead of mock compli- 
ments and polite laughter, the stage cannot 
boast a historic triumph greater than this 
foolish girl’s. She had inspired a drawing- 
room, before dinner. What more is there 
left to say? Philip felt her flying above, 
and out of the circle of right and wrong. 
It was wonderful toall; it was terribletohim. 

“Glorious!” burst out even Urquhart, 
while, unrestrained by his better half, he 
applauded with his best half, scarcely pre- 
tending to condescend. 

Lawrence led the more public applause 
frankly. Philip began to feel that he 
knew what hatred means—and that is 
something more than jealousy of some 
other man. What were a hundred Philips, 
a thousand Adrianskis, to a woman whose 
follies were mountains to such molehills as 
he felt himself to be! But Sir Charles, 
though it was his nature to be touched the 
soonest and the keenest, had too much at 
stake to forget that this was the woman 
who had come to rob him and his of all 
that he had in the world, except his son. 

Not one yielded her more thorough “or 
more honest applause—at first for her own 
sake; at last, because her triumph was his 
own. 

“She acts Olivia better than Warrington, 
she acts a girl who has never seen a play 
worse than afool. So, sheisagenius. Then 
she has delivered herself into my hands, 
herself, and her father too. Miss Doyle— 
let me congratulate you on having made a 
life-long enemy,” he said, coming forward 
and looking straight into those enigmatic 
eyes of hers, which had allowed themselves 
to be read for the first time. 

“Whot” asked Phoebe vaguely. The 
fire had gone out in an instant; she was 
neither Olivia now, nor Phcebe—she was 
nothing; nobody. It was a wonder that 





she should have made so consequent an 
answer as ‘* who ?” 

“Whom? Why, Lady Mildred. Whoelse? 
How does a star feel towards the sun ?” 


Lawrence beat his brains for a compli- 
ment in vain. Nobody has ever succeeded 
in paying a compliment to the sunrise— 
nobody has ever been quite such an idiot as 
to try, except a few poets who have chanced 
to be braver than angels. As for Pheebe, 
she woke up as miserably as if the uncon- 
ventional applause had been a cold shower. 
Something had happened to her, but what? 
Had the world ended, or begun ? 

Only, for the present, Olivia Vernon was 
dead again; and all she saw now was 
Sir Charles Bassett regarding her with a 
curious half-smile, in which admiration was 
at once too bold and too near to mockery, 
and Philip Nelson frowning upon her as 
even he had never frowned. 

“You are simply the finest actress,” said 
Sir Charles, ‘whom I ever saw, on or off 
the boards. Do you never forget any part, 
Miss Doyle ?” 

“T happened to know this play,” she 
began, humbly and wretchedly, for it was 
dawning upon her that, whatever she had 
done, it was something outrageously strange, 
considered as a piece of behaviour. 

“Any part, I mean,” said Sir Charles, 
who was not going to let her confusion slip 
by unused. ‘ You are too young to re- 
member Mrs. Warrington, of course, except 
by name. But your father, and Urquhart, 
and I, remember her well in this very part. 
I didn’t know that Loss and Gain was 
ever acted now. I fancied it a cut above 
the modern houses. Perhaps, though, it 
may still linger in the provinces—I beg 
your pardon, in India. Do you remember, 
Urquhart, the last time you, at any rate 
we, saw Loss and Gain? It was the 
same night when they brought out that 
clever little piece, where the tailor’s 
apprentice pretends to be the long lost 
prince, and baffles everybody, till some 
clever girl challenges him to a sewing 
match, and, in the heat of the contest, he 
loses his head and wins. He receives the 
stakes, and loses his crown. Let me see— 
what was the name?” 

“T think ye’re mistaken, Bassett,” said 
Urquhart. “I never heard of a piece like 
that; and there was no piece after Loss 
and Gain.” 

“Yes, there was; and if there wasn’t, 
there might have been. Or perhaps I 
wrote it myself, in my scribbling days, and 
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thought it was performed. Yes, an actor, 
or an actress, who would succeed, on or off 
the boards, requires something more than 
genius, Miss Doyle. You require a tight 
hand on the curb. If you let Pegasus get 
his head, you are done. If the tailor, in 
the piece that Urquhart doesn’t remember, 
had only remembered that princes don’t 
sew like tailors, he would not have been a 
genius, but he would have been a king. 
It is a moral for every artist to remember, 
Miss Doyle.” 

Had Lossand Gain been acted uponastage 
instead of being merely read in a drawing- 
room, Phcebe’s ignorance of business would 
have proved her to be no actress, in spite 
of her being something much more than 
one. As it was, however, there was 
nothing to disabuse Sir Charles of the 
evident conclusion that a girl who pro- 
fessed to have never seen more than one 
play in her life, and who yet rendered a 
difficult part with all the results of long, 
thorough, and familiar study, and whom 
he already had reason to think was a dis- 
guised actress, lied. It was all of a piece 
with her having lived all her life in India, 
and not knowing the value of a rupee. 
He felt himself on the eve of making some 
great discovery of the plot with which he 
was being surrounded ; and he had con- 
fidence enough in himself to feel that to 
discover meant to prevail. All this mystery 
of disguise ; of inexplicable juggling with 
jewellery ; of spying and intrigue ; of actors 
pretending to be men-servants, and of 
actresses shamming fine ladies, would 
never have been employed by claimants 
who were able to play a straightforward 
game in the face of the world. 

“Tf that girl,” he thought, ‘“ doesn’t make 
a clean breast of it all to me before the end 
of half an hour, I deserve to lose Cautleigh,” 
thought he. “Ah, young lady—if you 
hadn’t forgotten one of your parts in 
remembering the other too well, you might 
have been too clever even for me. But 
I’m not afraid of you now. No cable’s 
stronger than its weakest point—and I’ve 
found yours. Holloa, Ralph! why where 
the deuce have you been? I’ve had no 
end of trouble to persuade them all that an 
old Cautleigh man like you, who can’t see 
properly out of a marsh mist, hasn’t been 
smothered in a peathole.” But though 
he spoke lightly, he should have confessed 
that it had been himself who required 
persuading ; and he would have been more 
stubborn against persuasion had it been his 
nature to meet trouble by so much as a step 





of the way. And to such men trouble 
seldom or never comes; and they keep 
young. 

“ Where have I been?” exclaimed Ralph 
excitedly. “Why doing the work of the 
county police, and doing it well. But 
where’s Nelson? Ah, there you are. I 
thought you couldn’t come to grief, so 
long as you trusted your horse and kept to 
the road. I’ve got him, Miss Doyle.” 

It was not Ralph Bassett, but a thunder- 
bolt, that fell between Phcebe and Phil. 
The noble proscript was in the hands of his 
foes, cried the heart of Phoebe. And Phil 
stood aghast at the accursed ill luck that 
rendered all his care in vain. The fine lady 
adventuress, the companion of a swindler, 
would be exposed in her true colours 
before the world—and Heaven alone knew 
what the blackness of those colours would 
prove to be. 

And the heart of Sir Charles himself beat 
a little faster with the uncertainty of what 
was to come. He had counted upon having 
Pheebe alone to deal with, not upon 
running the risk of a premature exposure 
of his private affairs. If he could keep 
the trouble from his guests, he could not 
hope to conceal it from his son. He 
would have given a hundred pounds to 
ensure the escape of Phoebe’s accomplice for 
three days. 

“You mean to say you have caught the 
—the thief?” asked he. 

“Ido, I got out of the fog at last, and 
rode along the road to see if Nelson was still 
where I left him. I went to look for an 
honest man, and I found a rogue. And I 
didn’t leave him. I’ve brought him here.” 

“Bless my soul and body!” exclaimed 
Urquhart. ‘ You mean to tell me that a 
pupil of my own has been so ill-advised as 
to arrest a man on suspicion of felony ? 
D’ye know that it’s at your own risk, and 
that if ye’ve made any mistake 4 

“T’ll take twenty such risks,” said Ralph, 
“and welcome. Miss Doyle mustn’t lose 
her diamonds because some possible jury 
may consist of twelve asses.” ' 

“Ye’ve found the lost property upon 
him? No doubt that might amount to a 
not unreasonable suspicion, especially con- 
sidering that, as I hear, he disappeared at 
the same time when the things were miss- 
ing. And ye’ve brought him straight 
before a justice of the peace, it’s true. But 
you should have delivered him to an 
officer.” 

“Miles out of the way? No; I’ve not 
found the property upon him. I couldn’t 
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very well search him on the high road. 
But though he swears he hasn’t a thing 
upon him except the clothes he stands in, 
no doubt——” 

“T hope not—I hope not!” exclaimed 
Urquhart, looking more than ever like a 
hawk who scents the coming battle. “I hope 
you won’t find a single thing. I'd like to 
argue that case, either side, without a fee.” 

“ All right,” said Ralph. “ Adrianski 
against Bassett—wrongful arrest; Mr. 
Urquhart for the plaintiff, Mr. Ralph 
Bassett for the defendant. Held that a 
man mayn’t take his valet into custody 
without the said valet’s leave. But I’m 
afraid, Miss Doyle, that your jewels will 
be found.” 

One word struck Phil’s anxious ears. 
Ralph Bassett’s valet! So the suspected 
thief and the actual receiver were one and 
the same. The more the colours came into 
sight, the blacker indeed they grew. So 
not only had Pheebe’s lover been prowling 
about the house in which she was staying 
under a false name, but he had been 
actually living in the same house with her, 
she as a guest, he as a footman. A child 
must see that these two were engaged in 
some strangely deep and dangerous game. 
From his opinion of Stanislas, common- 
sense suggested a complicated plan of 
plunder; and though his whole mind 
revolted at the idea of the part that Phoebe 
must be consciously taking therein, common 
sense would not be refused its say. What 
a life for the woman whom he had loved— 
whom he was still under a vow to save from 
all the outward consequences of her deeds, 
whatever they might be ! 

“ Where is the man ?” asked Sir Charles 
sharply. 

“In the hall, between a couple of stable- 
men,” said Ralph. “They won't let him 
go—they’ve not readin Urquhart’s chambers 
like me.” 

Phil glanced at Phoebe, and saw that she 
was all trembling, and deadly pale. And 
no wonder, when Stanislas was her lover, 
and a lover who would not hesitate tothrow 
her over to save his own skin. She was 
a lost woman—and in what a way ! 





ALL ROUND YULE. 

“ IT don’t come every year, you knows,” 
chirps a wizened old man, his remark heard 
in a momentary pause in the deafening 
music of the streets—an old man who has 
been making merry a little too freely— 





and in a manner the old man is right, for 
Christmas Eve and Saturday night are not 
to be met with every year in combination, 
and the mixture results in an effervescence 
of popular conviviality, in contrast with 
which the Saturday nights and Christmas 
Eves of the years when they were taken in 
separate packets strike one as still and flat. 
And this Christmas Eve, in its reality, as 
kept in the length and breadth of this 
huge London—in courts and alleys, where 
the poorest and most wretched somehow 
get the means of cheating their misery 
for awhile ; in shops and markets stuffed 
to repletion with all kinds of good cheer ; 
in streets that seem to reek with a rough 
kind of jollity, while the roar of traffic 
sounds like so much hoarse well-fed 
laughter, with a haze as if from strong 
waters, mingled with the savoury fumes 
from cook-shops and kitchens; all this, 
rising ina kind of incense heavenwards, 
confuses the senses, and raises a feeling of 
despair of ever realising oneself, much less 
describing to anybody else, this enormous 
universal carnival. 

To go round all this is the only thing 
possible ; to circulate about the outskirts of 
this Babel of marketing and taverning, 
with its streams of people running to and 
fro, those who are hurrying home to be out 
of the din jostling against those who are 
hurrying out to be among it all. A tour 
round Christmas Eve is the thing—a 
journey by underground into undiscovered 
regions, and among the strange beings who 
inhabit them. Not that the descent to 
Avernus brings any relief from the over- 
powering bustle and confusion. Clouds of 
fog and steam give everything a vague 
unreal appearance; strange groans and 
shrieks issue from the gloom, while many- 
coloured lights glimmer through the haze. 
The carriages, as the trains draw up, are 
seen all to be full, but they will always 
hold a few more, and to-night there are 
no workmen’s baskets, with chisels and 
adzes sticking out, threatening wounds to 
the incautious, or sacks of angle-irons to 
stumble over. Instead of these, people carry 
parcels of toys, with horses’ heads peering 
out, or bags of oranges and apples, and 
there is sure to be a bundle of holly to be 
dragged in and out, and play havoc among 
people’s legs. 

But surely there is a general gaol- 
delivery this Christmas Eve ; or perhaps it 
is that all the casuals, the professional 
vauriens, are come to town for their 
Christmas holidays, and mean to make a 
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night of it before they seek the hospitality 
of the boards of guardians. It is not a 
pretty concert at all, this warbling of gaol- 
birds, but the poor wretches can do no 
better. There is a kind of rough hos- 
pitality about them, anyhow, a sort of 
community of goods in the way of tobacco, 
while a little girl who is squeezed up in 
one corner with her father, a decent work- 
ing-man, and rather frightened at all the 
din, is consoled with the offer of sixpence 
—on condition, mind you, that the father 
shall give change for a shilling, an enter- 
prise he wisely declines. It is a brawny 
giant who offers it, and perhaps we wrong 
him by our suspicions, for he is of better 
stuff than the rest, with a taste for litera- 
ture, too, and while his companions are 
spouting oaths and execrations, our friend 
discourses on Shakespeare. ‘‘ Now, Shake- 
speare wasn’t a potry man—you may be- 
lieve me about that ; he was a player man. 
For what’s potry, mind you? It’s when 
your words rhyme together all along. Now 
Ill show ye. Here’s a bit of potry,” waving 
his arms solemnly aloft. “There was a 
sparrer——” But he gets no farther than 
that, and nobody is listening to him, 
while the strain upon his mind in finding 
a rhyme for “sparrer” seems to be too 
great, for he presently explodes into gruff 
laughter, and slaps the shoulders of his 
neighbours all round. But all this seems 
somehow to excite the emulation of a 
frenetic-looking man in a farther compart- 
ment—a man with a strange scorched face, 
with burnt-out eyes, who repeats continu- 
ally, ‘Eighteen gall’ns ’f ale and eighteen 
pounds o’ meat. What do you call that fr 
a lodgin’-house-keeper?” and is prepared 
to fight anybody who has anything to say 
against such a man as that. And we learn 
presently that Amphitryon’s name is Jones, 
and that he keeps a public-house in the 
Latitude Road, and gives a Christmas 
banquet to his eighteen regular lodgers, 
“a gall’n ’f ale apiece and a pound of 
meat, and what ’ve you got to say ’gainst 
such a man as that ?” 

In all which there is nothing to offend 
the Shakespearian commentator one would 
imagine, but he thinks otherwise, and the 
two men seem likely to climb over inter- 
vening compartments and fight it out, but 
that at that moment the train stops, and 
people crowd in, and raise an impenetrable 
hedge between them. 

At some other stopping-place the whole 
colony of gaol-birds take flight, and while 
the scene remains the same—the long 





trembling carriage, the panels of gay 
advertisements, with the yellow flickering 
lamps, with the mystery of darkness 
outside, except where long busy streets 
glare with long rows of gas-lamps— 
while the scene remains, the dramatis 
persone are changed altogether. In place 
of the frenetic man, a pleasant family 
group, among them a young mother and a 
year-old babe endowed with the restless 
activity of the crawling period of babyhood, 
a wonderful little being of the female sex, 
all in ruby velvet, suggesting some gorgeous 
insect. And then there is auntie, young 
and rather pretty, who tries to show off a 
little as a skilful nurse, but whom baby 
contemptuously rejects as an impostor, 
refusing to stay with her for an instant. 
She prefers the young men of the party, 
who jeer at auntie in consequence, but 
indeed the little monkey is fickle beyond 
even the privilege of her sex, and would 
leave the most faithful and familiar arms 
to snatch at somebody who does not want 
her in the least. 

Soon after we are all turned out and 
wander into a broad and busy thoroughfare, 
almost choked with buyers and sellers, 
shopmen shouting lustily from their stalls, 
while the barrow-men join in with husky 
strident voices. And to see the spirit- 
shop, where you can buy twenty-four 
whisky and thirty rum, the numerals re- 
ferring to the price and not to the age, 
which is just crammed with people, sober 
steady fellows mostly, who still mean to 
have their share on Christmas Day! The 
bells are ringing out too, and people all 
round are wishing each other a merry 
Christmas. But, indeed, thereis not much 
joyfulness in the air. Only as the tavern 
doors swing open great gusts of loud 
laughter come out into the street, and the 
confused roar of many voices. Everything 
indeed suggests a great Kermesse of eating 
and drinking, from which the sentiment 
has somehow departed. One feels a little 
sorry for it, but so itis. If there are people 
who sing carols in the small hours they do 
it in secrecy, not hoping for reward. The 
nondescript people who turn up on Boxing 
Day, and say they have performed under 
your windows, are not to be believed upon 
oath. Even the midnight mass seems to 
be a thing of the past. 

I had always fancied the Irish particu- 
larly attached to the midnight mass, and 
expected to find the church in Southwark 
all lighted up towards midnight, and 
people flocking in for this the only mass 
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that the Church allows out of canonical 
hours. But nothing of thesort. All was 
darkness and stillness, and the only person 
awake in the vicinity, an Irishwoman of 
forbidding aspect, declared that never such 
a thing had been heard of for years past. 
But there would be a grand mass for 
Christmas morning and a power of music. 

And that Christmas mass, speaking re- 
dundantly, was of fine effect, the music of 
Mozart’s Twelfth Mass, with a full band 
and excellent choir, but none of the poorer 
Irish there, and the service remarkable for 
being chiefly attended by men, in such 
curious contrast to “la messe” on the other 
side of the Channel, where women are in an 
overpowering majority. In going to the 
mass a band of the Salvationists are seen, 
who have taken up a strong position in a 
stoneyard, where they are standing in a 
circle singing hymns. And they are still 
in the same place and still singing while the 
working men are going home to their Christ- 
mas dinners, who stop to wag their heads 
at them and rally them with gentle chaff of, 
** Pore chaps, they ain’t got no dinner to go 
home to,” and with sarcastic offers of beef 
and pudding. But from two to four a 
solemn stillness settles over everything, 
while the great event of the day, the 
Christmas dinner, is in progress. A great 
event is that for the children, of the poorer 
classes especially, who revel in the enjoy- 
ment of unlimited oranges and apples, for 
this one day in the year. 

And if Christmas Day is the féte of the 
children, surely Boxing Day is the festival 
of the old people. Never before were 
seen such a lot of grandfathers and grannies 
who seem to have turned out for this occa- 
sion only. The railway-carriages are full 
of them. Here it is a lively old gentle- 
man, who hands round a silver snuff-box to 
his fellow-passengers, tells stories, chaffs 
the porters, sings snatches of songs, and 
jokes young women about the mistletoe, a 
sprig of which he carries in his pocket. Or 
it is a crusty old man with a morose- 
looking wife, who quarrel a little between 
themselves, and look upon their neighbours 
with suspicion. And this swarming of the 
veterans goes on till the train runs into 
the City. 

But the City itself, silent with more than 
a Sabbath stillness—whata quiet sleepy City 
itis! Even the caretakers have left it to take 
care of itself, and the tread of the solitary 
policeman echoes from the walls of deserted 
streets. But once out of this calm and 


-placid centre you are involved in a very 





cyclone of social disturbance. People’s 
ancestors are abroad in all directions. There 
are the blind, and the cripples who have 
to be lifted in and out, and some wear the 
parish uniform, but nearly all seem cheer- 
ful and in good spirits in the anticipa- 
tion of once more hearing the voices of 
friends, and of talking over the days that 
are gone. There is something infinitely 
pathetic and pitiful in old age when accom- 
panied by grinding poverty; age without 
reverence, without comfort, the bitter bread 
of dependence munched by toothless gums, 
while the lights of life are dying out one by 
one. 

But when it is a case of a nice old 
Quakerish grannie, in lawn and black silk, 
with a grizzled substantial son, who is 
something satisfactory in the City, with a 
pretty grand-daughter who is already turn- 
ing the young fellows’ heads, and who finds 
in the silver-haired old lady a sympathising 
confidante, then indeed old age may be 
pleasant, and Christmas may be met with- 
out a pang. But these people get out at 
South Kensington, and are replaced by a 
plump comely woman, with a regular fat 
boy in the way of a son, but cross-grained, 
his chin buried in a white comforter. 

“Don’t lean against the door, Johnny ; 
it might open.” 

“Tt ain’t open, it’s shut,” replies Johnny 
with a scowl. 

“Ah, there was a little gal tumbled out 
at Baker Street the other day,” interposed 
an elderly woman. 

«Tain’t Baker Street, it’s Sloane Square,” 
growls Johnnie. 

The two women exchange admiring 
glances. 

“ He’s clever, that boy,” whispers one, 
and Johnnie overhearing, determines to 
distinguish himself still further. 

“Tm going to count them bills,” he re- 
marks, directing his attention steadfastly to 
the gay advertisements at the station. As 
the train begins to move on, “There are 
thirteen of ’em,” he cries. 

* Did you ever!” the two women simul- 
taneously exclaim. 

“He ought to be brought up to it, 
mum, he ought,” here interposes an 
elderly gentleman, who looks as if he 
were enjoying a day’s leave from some 
respectable workhouse. ‘“ That lad ought 
to have a eddication. He'll pay for it.” 

“Oh, I mean him to,” cries the fond 
mother, full of gratified pride, that will 
find an outlet presently, we will hope, in 
treating the appreciative old man. 
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It is a sight, too, to see the old people 
moving home at night, some in a beatific 
state, from the combined effects of punch 
and a legitimate pride in their descendants, 
escorted by a troop of young people and 
packed jnto the right train with the 
greatest carefulness ; others cross and 
peevish, recalling ancient grievances and 
imagining fresh ones, and attended only by 
William’s good-natured friend. But if the 
old people have it all their own way on 
that underground line, which may be con- 
sidered typical of that other long journey 
so immediately before them, in the streets 
the young ones have it hollow—the streets, 
strange and unfamiliar with all the shops 
shut up, and a sober Sunday feeling in con- 
sequence, but crowded with people rushing 
here and there to pantomimes and enter- 
tainments: rushing on foot mostly, for 
there are few vehicles in the streets, the 
little great world conspicuously absent, 
while the great little world is swarming 
everywhere all agog for enjoyment. 

Our last glimpse of Boxing Day in Lon- 
don-is of a suburban road, half built over, 
with the smell of burning bricks in the air. 
Drunken people are halloing to each other 
in the semi-darkness ; in the horizon arelong 
lines of light, indicating railway-stations, 
with a huge mass of dark buildings—a 
prison here, a lunatic asylum there. An 
old man, bent almost double with age and 
infirmity, with grey hair and a gentle 
dignified face, but as tipsy as he can be, is 
being trundled along by a little boy and 
girl. They are running him in as fast as 
their little legs will carry them, their faces 
full of anxiety mixed with some terror. 
And the old man seems to share their 
trouble ; he gasps and pants in his eager 
haste to hide the shame of his grey hairs. 

Probably nobody works very much 
during Christmas week. The tailor does 
not certainly, nor the shoemaker, and there 
is an annual strike in the building trades, 
while if any mishap to floor or roof im- 
peratively demand a workman to make 
them right, what a yellow pallid face 
is that of the man who puts in an appear- 
ance! “It’s all with putting on a new 
weskit too often,” he complains, the 
“ weskit” being a playful term for a noggin 
or other lawful measure of whisky. But 
then with Christmas he means to make an 
end of it. He has nothing to say about 
the new year. It’s no odds to him whether 
it’s eighty-one or eighty-two. 

The new year, indeed, appeals mostly to 
those who keep diaries ps | carry pocket- 





books, and to the vast trading class who 
make up bills and take stock about that 
time ; and thus it is a festival that seems 
rather to increase at the expense of Christ- 
mas. And thus Mrs. Smith, of the general 
shop, who kept open till any hour of the 
hallowed Christmas morn, shuts up in good 
time on New Year’s Eve and trots off to 
the Watch-night Service. 

Plenty of watch-night services are ad- 
vertised, but the one that “fetches” the 
present writer the most is only locally 
announced by means of small written and 
printed handbills.  Boatman’s Chapel 
Watch-night Service. Your attendance 
earnestly invited.” This announcement, 
in the midst of Paddington and close to 
the Edgware Road, strikes with a little 
surprise. For the neighbourhood is so 
very dry in a general way. The hansom- 
cab dashing up to the station is the only 
representative of the gondola, and to spy 
a sail along Praed Street would suggest 
the end of the world in the way of a 
general deluge. But boats there are, for 
all that, and an observant traveller, as his 
train threads the labyrinth of lines which 
lie just outside Paddington terminus, may 
read, high above the level of the busy 
—_ the announcement, “Boats for 

ire.” 

And that recalls a certain wintry walk 
and the leaning over a canal bridge a good 
way out in the country, and watching the 
narrow knife-shaped barges glide past, 
laden with bricks for the building up of 
more accretions to the overgrown Babylon, 
while one bargee calls to another and asks 
where he “ties up for Christmas,” and is 
answered in deep huskytones, “ Paddington 
Basin.” 

At the same time, when the boatman’s 
chapel is discovered, its surroundings 
hardly suggest waterside associations, of 
however modified a type. It isin a stable- 
yard, the wreck of a hansom in the fore- 
ground, the horizon bounded by the butt- 
ends of gabled houses, wild curiously-con- 
torted smoke-pipes breaking the sky-line, a 
man washing a cab, whileclothesare hanging 
out to dry in festoons from the windows 
of upper rooms But at night—and the 
service does not begin till eleven—these 
details are lost. There is only a faint gleam 
of light; outside the moon is shining 
bright; there is a slight smell of the 
stable and the sound of the champing 
of horses, but the lancet windows of 
the little chapel shine out cheerily over- 
head into this somewhat darksome nook. 
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The chapel is upstairs ; there are school- 
rooms below where the little children of 
the tiller and tow-rope may come for in- 
struction, and the door opens upon a light 
cheerful room in grey plaster and pitch 
pine, with an open roof, and skylights like 
an exceedingly large and glorified cabin ; 
and it is hung about with gay texts and 
bunches of holly, all very bright and plea- 
sant, and I should say an agreeable change 
from the gloom of Paddington Basin. But 
no bargees are present as far as we can see, 
and that seems a pity, for one feels that a 
bargee is a being open to a great deal of 
improvement, and whose reclamation to a 
sense of decency and humanity would be 
a highly creditable achievement for any 
religious organisation. Probably little can 
be done with the men themselves, but it 
is pleasant to find that some people are 
caring for their children, who are growing 
up without education to the same rude 
and semi-savage condition. And children 
there are here, quite at home and wide 
awake in spite of the lateness of the hour. 
Altogether a homely and comfortable 
gathering, not without its shades and gra- 
dations of social position, aristocracy repre- 
sented by the foreman’s wife from the 
timber-yard, while the greengrocer’s lady, 
in black velvet, stands for the plutocracy 
of trade. From a dais, decorated with 
texts and illuminated devices, a serious- 
looking’ man—a lay minister, it seems—is 
expounding the Scriptures. Presently a 
hymn is sung, and very well sung too, 
everybody joining in to the accompani- 
ment of a harmonium; then there is 
a prayer and an address which closes 
just before midnight, while the last mo- 
ments of the old year are devoted to silent 
prayer. And so in the silence, which is 
broken, indeed, by the artless prattle of 
the babes, we hear the faint strokes of 
midnight, and when the last of them all 
has sounded, there is a general stir. The 
new year has come with its fair white 
page. The minister rises from his knees, 
and wishes everybody a happy new year, 
and there is a general response, hearty 
enough in bass and falsetto, “The same to 
you, sir, and many of ’em.” And then a 
hymn is heartily sung. All the while the 
moon is shining brightly in at the sky- 
light, and seems to speak of the placid 
country where there are lights gleaming in 
cottage windows, and in the ivy-covered 
belfries of churches, and of the gentle stir 
of human life, and the general tinkling of 
bells all the length and breadth of the land. 





As we file away singing the doxology, the 
minister shaking everybody by the hand, 
and wishing each one a special happy new 
year, the aspect of affairs outside seems 
really auspicious. The streets are full of 
people, some young men and women 
coming home from the various services, some 
the customers of the public-houses which 
have just closed, but there is nothing 
of the drunkenness of Christmas Eve ; 
everywhere indeed a joyous feeling, with 
which perhaps the clearness of the air and 
brightness of the moonlight have much to 
do. 

With New Year’s Eve ends the cycle of 
English festivities, for there is nothing in 
our manners answering to the general 
concourse of visiting that is going on 
over the Channel on this the first day of 
the year. And gloomy skies and chill 
seasonable weather resume their ascend- 
ency. The contrast between the dripping 
darkness outside and the bright electric 
light in Farrington Street Station is quite 
exhilarating ; but then we plunge through 
a chaotic region of new streets and rising 
buildings ; now sliding on a morsel of 
orange-peel, and now plunging up to the 
ankle in some huge puddle, till Hatton 
Garden is seen in white letters on a 
street corner; and here rises a dark 
mass of buildings—the Italian Church— 
into which a stream of people are filing by 
a narrow entrance, while men outside are 
offering books for sale. ‘ Here you are, sir, 
Stabat Mater music and words for sixpence.” 
There is a frankness about the charge 
for admission—sixpence and a shilling— 
which is quite commendable. Most people 
would prefer to pay right out for their 
places rather than fee some pompous 
verger. And when once you have passed 
the portals you seem to have entered 
another clime. The interior is full of 
colour and light—florid, if you like, even 
tawdry, but delightfully Italian. The 
columns are wreathed with evergreens, 
the altar is bright with flowers, and 
presently ablaze with wax-lights, and 
festoons hang down from the lofty arches. 
The seats are rapidly filled, chiefly with 
strangers, who have come to hear the 
music, but there are many dark Italian 
dames, who go through their devotions 
heedless of the flutter of inattention about 
them. A little bell tinkles violently, and 
then the organ peals out, and the choir 
move along in procession, while in the 
quaint mahogany-coloured orchestra at the 
back, which has quite a Hogarthian look 
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about it, the band and singers take their 
places, indistinct behind the screen of wire 
gauze, and then the ancient vesper song 
begins with all the thrill of sweet Italian 
voices. Then the “salut” with the host 
set on high and a great blaze of light 
and colour, incense rising in clouds and 
the air overcharged with music. And 
with all this a plain new year’s sermon 
from the officiating priest. It is all pervad- 
ing, this culte of the new year. Heathenish 
as it may be, the most ancient of churches, 
as well as the newly formed and micro- 
scopic sect, are obliged to admit it into 
their programme. 

The Stabat Mater follows the religious 
service, but a good many of the Italians 
leave at the end of this last; bands of 
swarthy organ-grinders and contadini with 
their gay striped scarves. There are image- 
boys among them too, I'll be sworn, and 
those who sell penny ices ; they all slip out, 
quietly crossing themselves with holy water 
at the door. 

It is a pity that the people who are left 
cannot sit still to the end, for the music is 
entrancing ; but there is so much shuffling 
about, and whispering, and giggling, that 
the effect is impaired. 

But it must be said that probably many 
of the audience are young people engaged 
in ‘‘ business houses,” who are obliged to 
be at home by nine, and thus, as that hour 
approaches, many young women take to 
flight Cinderella-like. And so, when the 
choir file away to a grand triumphal march 
upon the organ, the church, already in 
semi-darkness, is three parts emptied. 

But there is still a little crowd at the 
bottom of the church about a pretty scene 
of the Nativity: a stable with real thatch, 
and straw littering the floor, and hay in 
the manger, whose sweet fresh country 
smell blends strangely with the incense- 
laden air, and in the soft glow of hidden 
tapers are seen the beasts in their stalls, 
and the familiar figures of the sacred story, 
all very antiquated and refreshing ; recalling 
too the stables in Paddington, with its 
primitive worship in such contrast to this, 
and the common homely basis of so much 
human faith. 

And with this our experience of a London 
Christmas comes to an end, although the 
holly and mistletoe will be with us till 
Candlemas. For of Twelfth Night celebra- 
tions there is hardly a trace to be dis- 
covered, not even a cake to be raffled for, 
or a penny book of “characters” offered 
for sale. 





YELLOW CROCUSES. 


THE wind has wailed itself to rest, 
A watery glory fills the west, 

Where drops the dying sun ; 
Among the trees the thrushes sing, 
The finch and blackbird pipe of spring 

And gladness new begun. 


The sparrow twitters in the eaves, 
The lilac shakes her dripping leaves, 
New leaves of palest green ; 
Upon the lawn the daisies grow, 

And in the borders all a-row 
The crocuses are seen. 


Bright flowers and brave ! the wind hath blown 
All day with ceaseless sob and moan 
About your slender forms ; 
All day each golden head was bent, 
While March’s passion found a vent 
In cruellest of storms. 


Yet no gold petals strew the ground, 
The old box-borders fenced you round 
From wind and driving showers ; 
The green box-borders, older far 
By many a decade than ye are, 
My yellow spring-time flowers ! 


Ye bent full meekly to the blast, 

And now the storm is overpast ; 
The silver drops of rain 

Fall from your petals one by one, 

As towards the slowly-dying sun 
Ye lift your heads again. 


Bent, but not broken, by the storm, 
Ye look again for sunshine warm, 
For spring’s refreshing breeze ; 
For busy brown bee flitting by, 
For fairy kiss of butterfly, 
For music in the trees. 


And with to-morrow these shall come, 

The sunshine and the wild bees’ hum, 
The butterfly’s white wing ; 

And my brave golden flowers shall share 

With all sweet things in earth and air 
The gladness of the spring. 


Ah, bonnie flowers ! ye mind me well 
Of that old sorrow which befell 
My heart in early years ; 
The storm that vexed me in my youth, 
That shook my faith in love and truth, 
That rained in bitter tears ! 


But old love fenced me from the blast, 
And when the bitter storm was overpast, 
Among life’s freshening bowers 
I Jifted up my drooping head, 
And not one tender leaf was shed 
Of love’s own golden flowers. 


Bent, but not broken by the storm, 
I turned me to the sunshine warm, 
And smiled at life again ; 
The old box-borders screened the flowers, 
Love sheltered me in those far hours 
From sorrow’s wind and rain ! 





“IN A GLASS DARKLY.” 

A STORY IN TWO PARTS. PART I 

“Ever gratefully yours——MARGARET 
WESTMACOTT.” 

Holding the note in my hand I read 
those five concluding words over and over 
again. 

g Janet Grain, spinster, rather prided my- 
self upon being a good judge of character. 

This was the first time Mrs. Westmacott 
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had written to me, and I looked upon 
handwriting as characteristic. 

Certainly the specimen I now held in my 
hand was peculiar—larger and clearer than 
the general run of feminine caligraphy. 

Meaning—what ? 

That every word set down in black and 
white meant just what it conveyed, neither 
more nor less ; that Margaret Westmacott 
was “ mine gratefully” now, would be so if 
we were drifted apart for long years, meet- 
ing again when both were changed in all 
outward semblance, would be, in her faith- 
ful heart, if we parted to meet no more in 
life. That she was not only mine ever, 
but “ gratefully ” so, in that I had saved her 
little Mazie, her only child, the sunshine 
of her life, from a cruel death. Thus was 
there a bond between us that neither time 
nor distance could sever, or even attenuate, 
and yet I had known her but through the 
wearing of one sweet springtide to fuller, 
sweeter summer. Our friendship indeed 
had, like the season which saw its birth, 
blossomed quickly. 

When the first buds on the tall sway- 
ing poplar-tree in my garden burst their 
sheaths and pushed forth tiny green shafts 
into the sunlight, I did not know that the 
world held such a woman as Margaret 
Westmacott. When my poplar waved to 
and fro in the soft summer wind, a mighty, 
rustling, blue-green plume, scarce an hour 
of my life passed that did not hold some 
thought of her. 

What are those mystic influences which 
draw one human heart to another, so that 
the friend ‘of the summer that is but just 
fading, is nearer and dearer than those 
united to us by ties of kinship or long 
custom? Why is that some one footstep 
crossing our line of life changes every hue 
of the world about us? All my life I had 
been looked upon as a ‘“‘ hard woman,” 
hard - featured, hard - mannered, self-con- 
tained. Circumstances had rendered my 
life a peculiarly isolated one, and at fifty 
years of age, grey-haired, sour-visaged— 
embittered, I fear, by the heavy trials which 
had been given me to bear, instead of 
softened—lI settled down to a jog-trot sort of 
existence in the immediate suburb of a busy 
north-country town, selecting the place 
chiefly because no one in it knew me, and 
I knew nobody. 

Sorrow had been my iot. I wanted 
to brood over it. I wanted perfect quiet ; 
no interference from anybody ; a comfort- 
able place where I could read—I love 
books, thinking them better companions 





than men and women—knit, walk out in 
all weathers, take my meals at any hour I 
chose, and have no callers except the rates 
and taxes. 

I am Scotch, and the best friends: and 
warmest admirers of that hard-headed 
nation will not accuse them of any tendency 
to over-tenderness of disposition. 

In truth, from the far-off days when my 
step-mother ill-treated me, ordering me to 
do a thing as if I were a slave, and then 
beating me for not doing it properly, up 
to the time when I quarrelled with the only 
remaining member of my family and came 
to settle in Beech Grove, near the good 
town of Weaverton, I never seemed to have 
known the touch of a tender hand, or the 
kiss of loving lips. 

Until I knew Margaret Westmacott. 

She held my hands close enough, and 
kissed them too with her velvet-soft mouth 
—kissed them over and over again. 

Had they not caught little Mazie back 
from under the hoofs of a runaway horse ; 
had they not carried her, dumb with fear 
—not shrieking aloud as another child 
might have done, but white and silent as a 
little statue—across the crowded street to 
her terrified nurse, who stood wringing 
her helpless hands, paralysed at the result 
of her own carelessness, beyond the power 
of taking any action more useful than loud 
lamentation ? 

If there is a thing I detest more than 
another it is mixing myself up in other 
people’s affairs ; but I went home with that 
nurse and her charge. More than that, I 
asked the woman to get her mistress to 
send the little one to'see me. I bribed the 
baby-girl with the promise of seeing 
and playing with four kittens in a basket. 
I made a thorough fool of myself, in 
fact, and then I went back to Number 
Fourteen, Beech Grove, and sat knitting at 
the front parlour window all the rest of 
the day, wondering if the violet-eyed child 
with the golden locks would come next 
morning. I even went so far as to have 
the kittens brought in for my inspection, 
and with my own hands tied a bit of blue 
ribbon round each little furry throat. 

“That will please missy,” I thought, 
and had no time to think more, for a peal 
at the door-bell made my heart leap, while 
Polly, my servant-maid, nearly dropped the 
kittens, basket and all. 

It was not “missy” who came to call 
upon a cross old woman that night, just as 
the lamplighter was going his rounds in 
the grove and setting his lamps a-twinkling 
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among the budding branches of the row of 
linden-trees like untimely shining fruit. 

No, it was missy’s mother ; and, I tell 
you, she kissed my hands, she bedewed 
them with her tears, she—— 

Well, have I not said already that that 
spring marked an epoch in my life ? 

We read of the Indian summer, the 
after-glow of the beautiful Canadian year’s 
prime ; and now, when the summer of my 
life was long, long past (if it had ever 
been), the after-glow, the sweet Indian 
summer, shone for me. 

I had never fancied that the world held 
such a woman as Margaret Westmacott. 

I do not mean a woman so beautiful, 
for she was not that—I mean one with 
such a nameless irresistible power of draw- 
ing the very heart from out one’s breast, 
of colouring all one’s thoughts, of grow- 
ing intensely, unspeakably dear, and of 
doing and being all these things without 
the slightest apparent effort on her own 

art. 
, To look at, she was simply a remarkably 
graceful woman, slight and supple as a 
willow-wand, with a small exquisitely- 
shaped head, covered from brow to nape 
with short soft curls of golden-brown ; she 
had sad sweet eyes, darkly grey as the 
water of a mountain tarn—-eyes that 
haunted you when you had left her 
presence, and that you would have given 
—nay, rather should I say, that I would 
have given all my world—to make less 
weary, less utterly, entirely hopeless. 

Hope seemed to have been crushed out 
of the woman’s nature, lingering only for 
Mazie, for her darling. 

She would hold Mazie close in her arms, 
and the little creature, at all times won- 
derfully thoughtful and silent for such a 
mite, would push up her velvet-soft cheek 
against the mother’s, making low cooing 
noises the while like a cushat-dove. 

The two came often to see me after that 
first day. 

Mazie, trotting across theroom and laying 
her bit of a hand on my knee, would say : 

“Wants the ’ittle pussies. Where does 
they be?” 

And Polly was sure to appear with the 
round basket and its furry freight in answer 
to my ring. 

Then, when the child was happy and 
busy with her fluffy playfellows, Margaret 
and I—how soon I took to calling her 
Margaret ! how soon I learnt to give her 
all the love a mother might give to a 
daughter !—would sit apart, oftentimes 





hand-in-hand, or she on a low stool at my 
knee, talking of all things in heaven and 
earth, I verily believe. 

For Margaret loved reading and think- 
ing of what she read, as I did; therefore 
were we never silent for lack of subjects 
to discuss; and there was always—oh, dear, 
inexhaustible, beautiful theme !—there was 
always Mazie to talk about. 

One subject in all our talks, in all the 
intimacy that grew up so rapidly between 
Mrs. Westmacott and myself, was but 
lightly and casually touched upon. 

And that was Margaret’s husband. 
When I had known the wife well and 
closely for months, I knew of the husband 
nothing, beyond the fact that his name 
was Stanley Westmacott. This much I 
gathered from seeing an envelope in 
Margaret’s possession, addressed to Mrs. 
Stanley Westmacott, not from any men- 
tion of the name by his wife. The rare 
occasions when she alluded to him at all, 
she spoke of him as “ Mr. Westmacott,” 
or “my husband.” And I did not know 
what vocation, if any, Margaret’s husband 
followed. 

Weaverton was an active, prosperous, 
commercial city. Its magnates were mer- 
chant princes, owning warehouses like 
palaces. Perhaps, I thought, Mr. West- 
macott is partner in some of the mercantile 
firms hereabouts. But I could not come 
across his name, and, from something 
Mazie once said, it appeared that he was 
often at home in the middle of the day, 
an hour when no busy bee of the city- 
hive would have time for anything except 
making golden honey. 

So I gave up that idea. I was never a 
good hand at asking questions, disliking 
intensely to be questioned myself; and I 
may as well say, once and for all, that the 
mystery which hung over Stanley Westma- 
cott’s manner of life was never lifted for 
me; that, though his life and mine came 
into close contact more than once, and, at 
the last of all, in terrible fashion, I never 
knew more of him than this: that he 
was a cruel and unscrupulous man, who 
made his sweet wife miserable, broke her 
spirit, trampled her under foot, sapped the 
light of gladness from her eyes, and had 
turned her from a gay and merry-hearted 
girl into the hopeless, patient, weary woman 
whom I knew and loved. This much I 
know, and no more. 

For it was by silence about him, not by 
complaints against him, that Margaret 
betrayed the story of her life. She was 
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in truth loyal. She rather strove to gather 
the robe of a sacred reserve about the 
gaping festering wounds of her woman- 
heart, than, like the beggars of a continental 
town, sue for compassion by laying bare the 
root and cause of her suffering. 

Not only did 1 know nothing of Mr. 
Westmacott, but I had never crossed the 
threshold of my friend’s home so far. 

You cannot go where you are not asked, 
and it was never even hinted that I should 
return the visits Margaret paid to me; the 
visits that were, in truth, like angel’s, but 
not, thank Heaven! in being “few and far 
between.” 

Does it seem an uncalled-for vehemence 
of language to thank Heaven for what may 
seem but commonplace bounties? I know 
not. 

To others it may seem so; not to me. 
Others have many loves, many friendships, 
many lines of near and precious sympathy 
to look back upon. I have only Margaret. 

In sketching the family group of the 
Westmacotts there is, as may be now seen, 
one figure in it unavoidably misty, ill- 
defined, a mere shadow; and that is, the 
usually dominant member in a domestic 
circle—its master. But the same cannot 
be said of another member of the com- 
munity, one “ Pilfer,” a dog of quaint 
and attractive manners who almost in- 
variably accompanied Margaret and her 
little lassie to my house, and was with 
some difficulty reconciled to the four wee 
kitties whom Mazie loved, and taught to 
regard them as things to be endured in 
silence, not barked at, and frightened out of 
their wits by worrying sounds like distant 
thunder, and yelps like minute guns. Even 
after much discipline had been gone 
through, Pilfer could not witness the ad- 
vent of the pussies into my parlour without 
shivering in his sleek white skin, and 
whining as he shivered, the while he looked 
pleadingly at his mistress, as much as to 
say: “How can you endure to see me 
distressed by the presence of these con- 
temptible creatures with blue ribbons round 
their necks, over which this good lady 
here makes such an intolerable fuss ?” 

Poor Pilfer! He was a faithful soul ; 
but, like many other of the great ones of 
this world, he had, or rather had had, 
his faults and failings. 

To put it delicately, in the morning of 
life Pilfer had been the sport of his appe- 
tite; he could not with safety be left 
within reach of mutton cutlets, and was 
fatal to unprotected cold chicken. 


—— 





At the time, however, when I first made 
his acquaintance, Pilfer was in the position 
of one who, having sown his crop of wild- 
oats and reaped the bitter harvest thereof, 
has retired upon a well-invested capital of 
penitence, and become a highly respect- 
able member of society. 

The little dog’s love for Mazie was 
intense. If she had been out without him, 
he would roll over and over on the ground 
at her feet in an ecstasy of joy, on her 
return ; and had one shrill wild bark of 
welcome which he kept for her, and her 
alone. Margaret hearing this cry always 
knew that Mazie had appeared on the 
scene and was being made much of by 
Pilfer according to his lights. 

These may seem unimportant details ; 
but those who follow the course of this 
story will see how they bear upon things 
that came after. 

Time passed on, and this. woman who 
was “ever gratefully mine,” grew nearer 
and dearer to me with its passing. 

“You do not know how happy it makes 
me, how it helps me, coming here to you. I 
shall never forget, however long I live, 
these twilight talks, your dear, quiet old 
face bending down to me—your love—your 
goodness !” 

Margaret had taken off her little grey 
bonnet, and her dainty head with all its 
ruffled wealth of short soft curls lay back 
against my knee. 

“ You talk as if you were going to leave 
me; why do you speak like that?” I said, 
hastily slipping my hand under the pretty 
round chin, and turning her face up to 
mine. 

“‘T don’t know, Friend Janet ; I have no 
reason ; but we are people rather given to 
wander ; we have never lived very long in 
one place. Let me see, I have had five— 
yes, five different homes since I was 
married.” 

I made no comment upon this. 

Without seeming to pry into what she 
held back, what comment indeed was pos- 
sible ? 

By the way, that fashion Margaret had 
of calling me “ Friend Janet” pleased me 
mightily. 

had once told her that a century or 
two ago we Grains were Quakers ; hence, 
laughingly she dubbed me from that day 
“Friend Janet.” 

A good name ; for “ friend,” loving, true, 
helpful, tender, was what I longed and 
strove and prayed to be to Margaret 
Westmacott. 
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* Well,” I said presently, watching the 
glint and flicker of the firelight on golden 
locks and fair pale cheek, “ don’t fly away 
without giving me a word of warning, that’s 
all.” 

“No fear of that,” she answered, smiling. 
“T love you too well for that, and now 
there is something I want to tell you.” 

“ Say on ; it is too dark to knit, too light 


| to justify candles—a good time for story- 


telling.” 

“ Mine is more a confession than a story. 
I am going to take myself down a peg in 
your estimation, Friend Janet.” 

** Are you, my dearie ?” 

“ Yes, I am going to lead you to despise 
me as a superstitious fool.” 

“T never despise people for anything 
they really believe and feel, and I should 
expect a super-sensitive temperament like 
yours to show a thread of superstition, or, 
what we call superstition for lack of a 
better name.” 

She drew a long breath. 

“You are right; I am over-sensitive, I 
know. I feel things—joy, pain, love, 
sorrow, more keenly than others do; per- 
haps that is why I grow so cowardly 
sometimes,” 

“Cowardly ? Nay, Margaret, then if this 
be so, I have read you wrongly.” 

“ Well, I don’t know what else to call it. 
I call myself a coward to myself at times. 
I never told you, did I, what my name 
was before I married? No; I thought 
not. Well, it was Valliant—Margaret 
Valliant. I have not lived up to it very 
well, have I?” 

Again I made no comment, unless a kiss 
dropped upon the slender hand in mine 
could be called such. 

“Least of all now am I living up to it, 
when I let foolish fears and presentiments 
prey upon me, when I let myself be swayed 
LS unreasoning distrust, groundless dis- 

ike.” 

‘* Dislike, of whom ?” 

“Of a guest now staying in my house 
—a cousin of my husband’s, Valérie Le 
Breton. She is a widow, handsome, clever, 
charming, and yet I—— Oh, Friend Janet, 
Friend Janet! I feel as if someone were 
walking over my grave every time my 
hand meets hers. It is terrible to feel like 
that. You despise yourself for it, you 
struggle against it, wrestle with it, and yet 
there it is! Pilfer, too, behaves dread- 
fully to her, runs under the sofa when she 


comes into the drawing-room, and growls 


there, like a wicked little bear in a den.” 





“T should think your guest has rather 
a bad time of it amongst you,” said I, speak- 
ing in my usual abrupt manner. 

To my surprise and fear, Margaret sud- 
denly flung her arms about me, hid her 
face in my lap, and broke out into uncon- 
trollable sobbing. 

The fit soon passed; she made merry 
over it, jesting at her own expense, assur- 
ing me that it was all nonsense, and that 
Madame Le Breton was the most delightful 
of women. 

Nevertheless I was not sorry to hear 
that this most delightful of women was 
about to depart to her own home, which 
privileged spot was situated somewhere in 
Brittany, a small property there having 
been left to her by her husband the late 
Monsieur Le Breton. 

Very shortly after the strange conversa- 
tion last recorded took place between 
myself and Margaret, I was suddenly sum- 
moned to the sick-bed of that relative of 
mine, the only near one I possessed, with 
whom as has been already said I had 
quarrelled. 

Such a summons could but be responded 
to with promptitude so I started south ; 
in no very good humour at the turn affairs 
had taken either, for I hate scenes of any 
kind, detest explanations, excuses, acknow- 
ledgments of error, kissing, and making it 
up again, and all the rest of it. 

Besides, I did not like to leave Margaret, 
which just shows what a hold she had 
taken on my heart. 

Indeed, her love for me had grown to 
be very sweet and dear—a happiness new 
and ineffable. 

What life would be to me should that 
love be withdrawn, I could not bear to 
think. I had lived a life almost without 
tenderness in any form, and had been 
content. 

Those who are born blind seldom yearn 
for vision. It is the man who has seen 
the beauty of the earth, who has looked 
upon the faces of his beloved ones, and 
then finds himself shut out in the darkness, 
who knows the agony of loss. So it would 
be with me if I lost Margaret. 

My first thought on returning home, 
from an absence which had been prolonged 
beyond my expectations, was when would 
she come to see Friend Janet? 

She knew of my arrival, for I had sent 
a line to tell her I was coming. She 
would not tarry long. I was sure, very 
sure of that. The morning after my home- 
coming, I went to the window to look how 
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the grove had been getting on during my 
absence. 

Not particularly well in one respect, for 
the leaves which I had left on the trees were 
lying on the ground, and the branches 
whence they had fallen looked bare and 
brown. 

The poplar-tree at the bottom of my 
garden, instead of waving bravely in the 
breeze a gigantic plume, looked much 
more like a Brobdingnag broom held up- 
side down. 

There was only one improvement in 
the general aspect of things that I could 
see. 

The opposite house, which had been empty 
for many months, and quite an eye-sore to 
me in its blank lifeless aspect, was let. 

I had often said that living opposite 
close-shrouded windows made me feel as 
if I were always confronted by a blind 
man, 

Now the eyes of the house were open ; 
more than that, one had the brightness of 
life and warmth, fora child sat on the floor, 
its little figure showing against a back- 
ground of ruddy fire-light. 

‘So the opposite house is let at last,” 
I said to Polly, who just then came in for 
her day’s orders, and at once that faithful 
servitor began to grin all over her rubi- 
cund countenance, as if I had made the 
most laughable joke imaginable. 

The child too over the way—what on 
earth was the bold ill-mannered creature 
about ? 

Why, drumming with two little soft 
palms upon the glass, to be sure, and— 
yes—could it be, was not that Margaret 
standing by the wee thing’s side? 

“That’s the surprise as Mrs. Westma- 
cott’s been a getting ready for you, 
ma'am, against you come home,” said 
Polly, grinning more than ever, if such a 
Pilfer was now added 
to the family group, and relieved his 
feelings by standing on his hind legs and 
yelping loudly at my dim and distant 
form. 

“Wasn’t it clever of me?” said Mar- 
garet, as an hour later she and I sat cosily 
over my parlour fire, before which lay 
Pilfer, placidly basking with his tongue 
out. 

If it did not sound almost ridiculous, I 
should like to say that my gladness in that 
happy hour was something akin to tears. 

At all events, I had some difficulty with 
my knitting, and dropped a stitch or two. 

“T told you we never stop long in one 





place; my husband likes change, and so 
when he said he should like to come and 
live in this part of the town, I remem- 
bered the furnished house to let just oppo- 
site Friend Janet. She will be so pleased, 
thought I.” 

“She is, dear child ; she is.” 

** And so surprised ?” 

“ That was she ; she has hardly got over 
it yet.” 

‘“‘Mazie can see the pussies every day.” 

“Yes,” 

*‘ And you and I can look at each other 
out of our windows. I can come to you 
when I like.” 

“Tee.” 

But Margaret did not say, “ And you 
can come to me when you like.” 

She never said that, though we lived 
within sight of each other, as one may say, 
for a whole long year. 

Of course I went to the house over the 
way now and again; but I never went 
unless Margaret came to fetch me, and, 
on these rare occasions, the master of the 
house was always absent. 

I saw Mr. Westmacott often, passing in 
and out ; a tall—very tall—man, with a 
dark clear-cut face; a face I thought at 
once the handsomest and most evil-looking 
I had ever seen. 

Other men passed in and out too, but 
never a woman crossed the threshold of 
the house over the grove. The men were 
such as may be seen hanging about a race- 
course with little books in their hands 
and stumpy pencils between their teeth. 
They were not such men as any woman of 
refinement could associate with, unless at 
great cost of endurance. They were such 
as could not be Mrs. Westmacott’s friends, 
though they might be her husbands. 

And of woman-friends Margaret had 
none save Friend Janet. 

I learnt long afterwards that of relatives 
she had singularly few, and those few she 
had hopelessly offended by her marriage 
with Mr. Westmacott. 

Her near kin consisted only of an aunt 
and uncle, and they had cast her off utterly. 

And Margaret’s life was indeed a cruel 
fight—a daily struggle. All the black 
shadows that a man’s tyranny, a husband’s 
utter want of sympathy can bring into the 
life that is bound up with his own, dark- 
ened hers. All the terrible silence, the 
loneliness that none may cheer, that grow 
about the heart of the wife whose husband 
has neither thought nor tenderness for her, 
overshadowed Margaret’s. 
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As time passed on I knew all these 
things in more and more detail, guessing 
at some, putting two and two together, 
until the terrible story was traced in lines 
of fire before my tear-dimmed eyes. 

Pale, wan, haggard, with the story of 
unmeasurable sorrow written in her dim 
sad eyes, and round her pallid lips, 
Margaret used to come to me, keeping 
silence as to the home-troubles which 
were breaking her dear heart day by day ; 
yet finding—I thank Heaven in looking 
back to feel and know that this was so! 
—finding comfort and healing in the love 
of Friend Janet. 

The careless nurse-girl who had let sweet 
Mazie stray across the pathway of the run- 
away horse had long since left Mrs. West- 
macott’s service, and had been replaced by a 
French bonne, Nanine by name. Nanine 
was sallow-faced, black-eyed, angular, yet 
neat with the dainty neatness which seems 
inherent in her countrywomen, alike high 
and low. More than this, she rapidly 
developed a passionate devotion to her 
little charge, and a strong attachment to 
her mistress—indeed, on one occasion when 
Mr. Westmacott chanced to be named 
before her, I saw the black eyes flash and 
the strong white teeth clench, and knew 
that Margaret had a sure friend in her 
French handmaid. 

So the winter passed, the summer came. 
My poplar waved once more a blue-green 
plume, then dropped its garment of leaves, 
and stood all bare and chill, a brown 
— of branches against the autumn 
sky. 

I was sitting by the fire one night alone, 
knitting at a vast coverlet which I destined 
for a Christmas gift to Margaret. 

My thoughts were wandering, I knew 
not whither, when all at once came the 
stir of steps and voices in the outer 
passage which Polly’s politeness led her to 
style the “ hall,” the door opened hurriedly, 
and there stood my friend, paler than I 
had ever yet seen her, her eyes full of 
something that looked like fear, her hands 
outstretched for mine. 

She was dressed for travelling, and 
seemed almost unable to speak at first. 

“ Margaret— child!” I cried, rising 
and overturning all my knitting gear; 
“what is it?) Why are you dressed like 
this? Where are you going ?” 

‘Over to France,” she said, clutching my 
hand to her breast—-still, as it seemed to 
me, full of a nameless dread ; “ to-night— 
now—at once. We are going to my 





husband’s cousin—to Madame Le Bre- 
ton——” 

“* Margaret——” 

“Nay,” she said, interrupting me; “do 
not speak to me, do not look at 
me like that. Listen! there is much to 
be said, and so little time to say it 
in. Mazie is asleep, or I should have 
brought her over. Nanine and I hope 
she may sleep through the journey to 
Southampton ; but here is Pilfer. Friend 
Janet, will you keep him for me till I 
come again? My husband says I must 
not take him with me. You need not be 
afraid to keep him; he is really very much 
improved; he never thinks of touching 
Mazie’s dinner now even when he is left 
alone in the room with it ever so long.” 

Until this moment I had not noticed 
Pilfer. Now I saw him standing close 
beside his mistress, looking from one to 
the other of us as she spoke, conscious 
fate was busy with him, but uncertain as to 
the nature of the crisis that approached. 

His look was wistful, tender, pleading. 
Anyone might well have taken him for a 
perfect saint of a dog to whom the mis- 
appropriation of viands was at once 
revolting, and practically unknown. 

“T should like you to keep the poor 
little fellow ; we all love him so much, in 
spite of his failings,” said Margaret. 

I was almost too dazed to reply co- 
herently ; but she saw I was willing to 
accept the charge thus urged upon me. 

“ Let us shut him up in the back room,” 
she said. I could see she was trembling 
in every limb. I knew not what to think. 

We went warily, making believe that 
rats lurked in the gloomy little chamber 
which looked into a dingy yard; then 
closed the door quickly, unheeding yelps 
and the mad scratching of fore-paws against 
the floor. 

“Now I must say good-bye,” said 
Margaret, sobbing. “There is not a 
moment to lose—it is all so sudden, I 
know not what it means. I have stayed 
too long already. Oh, Friend Janet—Friend 
Janet! God love you, for all the dear 
sweet comfort you have been to me!” 

Her face, streaming with tears, was 
raised to mine ; she clasped me close about 
the neck; she kissed me over and over 
again. I felt her sob and shiver in my arms. 

And all the while my stammering 
tongue refused to utter a word of blessing 
or farewell. I was like one in a dream; 
: _— amid other shadows grim and 
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I heard the hall-door close with a clang. 
I saw, through a mist, poor Polly’s pitiful 
wondering looks. 

I seemed turned to stone. 
how time passed. 

At last I heard the sound of horses’ feet, 
the rumble of wheels. 

In a moment I was out at the gate, bare- 
headed, unheeding the fierce bluster of the 
night. I caught a glimpse of a waving 
hand, a death-white face, and then—— 

What was left to me? Dense masses of 
blue-black rack hurtled across a leaden 
sky, while about my feet was the swirl and 
rustle of dead leaves drifted by the pitiless 
wind. 

From the inner room came the sound of 
Pilfer, keening like a banshee. 

I sobbed aloud. I wrung my hands. I 
kept peering into the darkness which had 
fallen like a sullen veil between me and 
all I loved best on earth. 

At last, out came Polly, her apron over 
her head. 

She touched my hand—timidly at first, 
then more firmly—and so led me back 
into the house out of the stormy night. 


I knew not 


A FAMOUS QUAKER SCHOOL. 

SomE three miles south of Pontefract lie 
the villages of High and Low Ackworth. 
Between them is a large building of free- 
stone, with three wings, standing back 
from the road. This is the chief scholastic 
institution of the Quakers. The property 
of the most unostentatious and least pro- 
selytising sect in the world, its exist- 
ence is known to few outside the circle of 
“ Friends. ” 

The school was originally a foundling 
hospital, and was one of the branches of 
the London “Hospital for the Maintenance 
and Education of Exposed and Deserted 
Young Children.” It was erected in 1757, 
at a cost of thirteen thousand pounds, 
which was defrayed partly by public sub- 
scription, and partly by Government aid. 
For a few years the hospital carried out 
the benevolent intentions of its promoters, 
but owing to mismanagement on the part 
of the committee, and to the withdrawal 
of the annual Parliamentary grant, the in- 
stitution came to grief in 1773. 

The property was extensively advertised 
for sale, but for six years the hospital 
remained empty, and became “a habitation 
for foxes and a dormitory for owls.” 
Through the instrumentality of Dr Fother- 





gill, the wealthy and beuevolent Quaker 
physician, it was at last bought for seven 
thousand pounds by the Society of Friends, 
who there established a school for the pur- 
pose of securing “a pious, guarded, careful 
education to the children of Friends, not _ 
in affluence.” 

The terms were at first very low, being 
only eight pounds eight shillings for edu- 
cation, maintenance, and clothing. Still, 
there were several boarding-schools in 
existence then whose terms were even 
lower. But low as they undoubtedly were 
they were too high for many of the parents, 
some of whom were unable to pay the 
cost of conveying their children to the 
school. This drawback was to some extent 
anticipated by the committee, who allowed 
twopence for every mile exceeding fifty 
which children travelled, and the same on 
the return journey. As a large proportion 
of the scholars came from distant counties, 
the value of this arrangement will be 
obvious. For instance, the two first 
inmates of the school came from Dorset, a 
distance of three hundred miles. 

A coach was occasionally chartered to bring 
down a “cargo of children” to the school. 
In the stage-coaches they were not very wel- 
come passengers, for their appearance was 
homely and their purse light. The estima- 
tion in which they were held by one coach- 
man may be gathered from the following 
incident. A party of children under the 
charge of a “ woman Friend,” filled the 
regular coach. At one stage of the jour- 
ney a gentleman was waiting for an inside 
place: ‘Quite full,” growled the driver; 
‘“‘and a queer lot, too; a regular tag-rag 
and bobtail.” He did not suppose that 
the speech was heard by the inside pas- 
sengers, and at the end of his stage came 
obsequiously to the door to beg to be 
remembered. The lady in charge took her 
revenge. Laying three sixpences in his 
hand one by one, she said, without a smile, 
and unconscious of sarcasm, “‘ That is from 
Rag, that is from Tag, and that is from 
Bobtail !” 

Sometimes the children came on foot. 
William Howitt came on _ horseback 
from his home at Heanor, in Derbyshire, 
his uncle accompanying him. On their 
way they overtook a Friend who was 
taking his boy to the same school. They 
had walked seventy miles, rather than put 
the authorities to any needless expense. 
It was the only way in which the poor 
man could testify his gratitude to them. 
They had walked that distance in two 
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days, although the lad was only ten years 
old. The father was described as a very 
thin, delicate-looking man, but, tired as he 
was, he immediately returned home when 
he had placed hisson in school. Not only 
did the children come from all parts of the 
United Kingdom, but some came from 
America, and even from Russia. 

To William Howitt the change from the 
endearments of home was striking and 
cheerless enough. “A vast wide house,” 
he says, “with long stone passages, large 
numbers of strange boys, a severe dis- 
cipline, cold hard beds at night, cold rising 
in the dark early mornings, no hats allowed 
in the playground even in the winter (and 
the winters there were very sharp), no 
approach to the fire on holiday afternoons 
till after dark, and on rainy days our play- 
place was an immense open shed, supported 
in the front by Tuscan pillars, where, thrust- 
ing our hands into our bosoms we used to 
huddle together by scores to keep one 
another warm, and happy was he that got 
deepest in the throng.” Could anything be 
more comfortless ? 

Winter and summer alike, at six o’clock 
in the morning, the boys were compelled to 
have an open-air bath, the water of which 
was a strong chalybeate, and always exces- 
sively cold. No boy could claim immunity 
on account of weakness, and the timid boys 
were plunged in head first by the stronger 
ones. Still worse, they had to dry them- 
selves with their shirts, or run about in the 
fields until their bodies were dry. 

Everything was done according to rule. 
The committee even regulated the games 
of the children. There was even a rule as 
to where the boys should leap. For sixty 
years after the foundation of the school, 
the following regulation was read to them 
once a month: “ The boys are desired not 
to leap anywhere within the bounds (i.e., 
premises) except on the ground below the 
pump, or in the shed-court, and there to 
avoid pebbles, flags, and channel-stones.” 
The interference with the children’s recrea- 
tions on the part of the masters even went 
so far as to prohibit kite-flying, because a 
horse had taken fright. Other reasons 
assigned for its abolition were that “ kites 
Occasion considerable expense, which may 
be employed more usefully; that this 
diversion endangers the children’s taking 
cold by standing, and prevents their exer- 
cise, which is necessary for their health.” 
Finding that idleness was the mother of 
mischief, the committee thought they had 
found a remedy in providing George Fox’s 











Journal and similar works for the use of 
the boys in their leisure. As might have 
been expected, the boys cared as little for 
such reading as modern boys would. 

A wall surrounded the estate, out of 
which there was no escape. The committee 
had so little knowledge of human nature 
that they thought they would exclude evil 
influences. 

The rooms were fifty feet in length 
and nearly twenty in width, and as there 
was only one fire in each, in winter, 
and all the floors were of stone, the con- 
dition of the children may be imagined. 
In 1810, however, or thirty years after the 
school had been established, the committee 
adopted steam-pipes ; but not until ten 
years after did they turn their attention to 
warming their meeting-house. To make 
that comfortable and cheerful never 
occurred to them, and we can, with the 
historian of the school, well believe that in 
those long, solemn, and often silent services 
of the week, the thinly-clad and shivering 
little boys and girls had a good deal of 
leisure for reflecting on their miseries. 

Notwithstanding hard fare and somewhat 
harsh treatment, William Howitt described 
his school-days as delightful, “ helping each 
other with our gardens, reading, conversing, 
and joining in all the active sports of the 
school.” There was, he said, a famous 
troop of lads to engage in any play, and he 
had often seen the whole number making 
one long line at leapfrog, or busy at prison- 
bars, or run-across, making a clamour and 
a hum that was heard a mile off. That 
run-across he described as a grand play. 
Across the middle of the green ran a paved 
walk; under the windows of the boys’ 
dining-room was another; the space 
between these was occupied by one-half 
of the boys at play, whose business was 
to seize any of the others who attempted 
to run across. If the runners got across 
to the pavement under the windows they 
were safe ; if they were caught and detained 
while the captor counted ten, they were 
prisoners, and were on parole under the 
dining-room until any other of their party 
running across could touch them, which 
gave them a right to run back again. In 
these sports they were joined by the 
apprentice-masters, one of whom was an 
enthusiastic reader of Homer, and had 
diffused Homeric admiration among all 
the boys. “We were,” said Howitt, 
“Greek and Trojan mad, and, of course, 
we divided our two bands in this game 
into Greeks and Trojans. We tucked up 
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our coat-laps under our coats, and buttoned 
our coats up so as to resemble close jackets, 
presenting as little as possible for anybody 
to get hold of, and it may be imagined with 
what ardour we played, till we were all as 
hot as Achilles ever was himself when before 
the walls of Troy. Many a good coat and 
shirt-collar have I seen wrenched away in 
one pull at that favourite game.” With 
equal enthusiasm he describes the part he 
took in the work of the farm, which had 
not fewer than three hundred and fifty 
people to support. 

The list of offences and the punishments 
to be awarded is a curious document. It 
is entitled Observations on Punishment, 
and opens with this explanation, which we 
copy verbatim for the benefit of modern 
teachers: “ Punishment is intended as a 
restraint on evil, and should be inflicted 
with coolness and resolution without the 
least appearance of passion, for when 
passion is discovered there is reason to 
believe that revenge has had some share 
in the punishment, and that the master is 
not influenced by a sincere concern for the 
welfare of his scholar. The less severe 
punishment is the better, provided the end 
is answered ; but in some cases it should 
be more severe than in others.” The 
document then describes the punishment 
to be awarded for each offence. ‘Telling 
a wilful lie, taking God’s name in vain, 
swearing, stealing, and other gross im- 
moralities, may be punished with the rod, 
which, whenever used, should be done 
with much solemnity.” Although fighting 
regular pitched battles was considered a 
grave offence, it was not considered as bad 
as lying or swearing, for it was ordered 
that the offender should be “ punished in 
a less degree than the former immoralities.” 
Very literal was the reading of Solomon’s 
advice about the rod, in the early days of 
the school. But from the first, corporal 
punishment could not be inflicted without 
the consent of all the masters, who held 
weekly courts. A modification of this 
regulation was, however, made, which 
provided that in cases of disobedience to a 
master’s authority, the master might at 
once call in the aid of two of his fellow 
teachers, who with himself might jointly 
decide on the amount of correction adequate 
to the offence, and inflict it with the rod with 
due caution, not exceeding three strokes, 
to be done by a master not offended. 
These methods, though cumbrous, were at 
any rate better than punishment inflicted 
in the heat of passion. 





Another method of punishment was that 
of solitary confinement, sometimes for 
nights and days, and a diet of bread and 
water. This treatmeyt, though harsh, was 
better than that in force at about the same 
time at Christ’s Hospital, in the square 
Bedlam cells of which boys were locked up 
with a handful of straw and a blanket 
for a week or ten days together. 

It is certain that the lads at Ackworth 
gave their masters a good deal of trouble. 
William Howitt said of his predecessors at 
the school that they “had been of a bold 
and insubordinate cast; they seemed to 
have been ‘ giants in the land,’” and the 
traditions of their exploits “were our 
themes of fear and wonder. They had 
elected a king; it was he who dared to 
climb the highest up a leaden spout in the 
corner of the pediment in the very centre 
of the main building, and there cut his 
initials. Under his orders they had com- 
mitted many a daring transgression ; for 
he was absolute. They had planned 
schemes of escape and put their plans into 
execution ; but always, with one solitary 
exception, brought back again and punished, 
a result morally certain; for, not being 
allowed to possess money nor to wear hats, 
their appearance and purses were equally 
hostile to long flights. Many a time has 
my indignation been roused by the recital 
of the treachery of an old Friend, who, 
beholding a troop of these bareheaded, 
moneyless, and footsore boys passing 
through his town, had entrapped them by 
an invitation to dinner, in their case an 
irresistible bait, and then sent them back. 
Often, too, have I wept at the pathetic 
story of a poor lad, who, having reached 
the house of his companion, while he sat, 
on a fine summer day, with him and his 
mother, shelling peas in the garden, was 
pounced upon by the pursuer, and driven 
back like a stray sheep along the hot and 
dusty road, a long and weary way, and 
with a heart full of weary expectations,” 

The uniform dress of the boys was as 
singular as the rules by which they were 
governed. Like George Fox, they wore 
long-tailed coats, leather breeches, and 
buckled shoes. The girls were dressed 
more tastefully, in white caps, hair turned 
back over them or combed straight down 
on the forehead, checked aprons with bibs, 
and white neckerchiefs folded neatly over 
their stuff gowns in front. Their walking 
costume consisted of a hat, a long cloth 
cloak, with coloured mits reaching to their 
elbows. In 1848 liberty was given to 
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parents of girls to send either silk or straw 
bonnets. Leather breeches continued in 
use down to 1820, when corduroy was sub- 
stituted. They were styled by the boys 
‘leather dicks,” and were so stiff and 
strong that their owners used to balance 
them on end and jump into them, and 
so tough that the boys used to cut 
strips off for making whip-lashes. It 
is said that one boy laid in a stock of 
lashes by cutting the whole of one leg 
away, and as a punishment the tailor 
made him a huge stocking, and obliged 
him to wear it on the dismantled leg. The 
last remaining specimen of the leather 
breeches was exhibited, with other curious 
articles formerly used in the school, at the 
centenary of the institution, which was 
celebrated in 1879. In one matter at least 
the example of the founder of the sect was 
not strictly followed. The boys were for- 
bidden to wear hats. Not until 1832 did 
the committee come to the conclusion that 
“some advantage would arise from the 
boys being allowed to wear some covering 
for the head,” each boy being then pre- 
sented with a dark brown worsted cap. 
But this innovation was not adopted 
without a protest from one Friend, who 
considered that caps gave the boys a mili- 
tary appearance ! 

The children were forbidden to go out of 
the school grounds. Once a month, how- 
ever, this rule was relaxed, and occasionally 
they were allowed a free scramble upon a 
common in the neighbourhood. On both 
occasions they must have presented a 
motley appearance, dressed in their peculiar 
Quaker garb, and in hats which did not 
fit them. 

“The bell rung,” wrote William Howitt, 
“the boys ran to collect in the shed, 
they drew up in two long lines facing 
each other, perhaps two yards apart. 
Large wicker baskets were brought forth 
from the store-room piled with hats of 
all imaginable shapes and species; for 
they were such as had been left by 
the boys from the commencement of the 
institution; there were broad brims, 
narrow brims; brown, and black, and 
white ; pudding crowns, square crowns, 
and even sugar-loaf crowns, such as Guy 
Faux himself wore. These without cere- 
mony were popped upon the heads of the 
boys at random; little ones were left 
sticking on the summit of great round- 
headed lads, ready to fall off at the first 
move, and great ones dropping over the 
noses of little ones.” 





For forty years after the opening of the 
school the instruction did not extend 
beyond the three Rs, The attention of the 
boys was concentrated upon a few subjects 
instead of being frittered away upon many. 
To make good writers and readers was the 
ambition of the committee. Reading, how- 
ever, seems to have been the pet subject, 
but, from the absence of suitable books, 
was taught under difficulties. Frequent 
complaints of the non-existence of books 
adapted to the capacity of children ap- 
pear in the minutes of the committee, 
who were compelled to fall back upon the 
journals of Friends, and the less easily 
understood ‘“ beauties” of a ponderous 
German philosopher. More attractive 
reading was supplied in Goldsmith’s 
History of England, William Penn’s 
Travels through Holland and Germany, 
and Sewell’s History. Another character- 
istic piece of Quaker literature offered to 
the juveniles was the narrative of Thomas 
Lurting, who from a fighting sailor turned 
peaceable Christian, and exhibited his 
friendly principles even to the Algerian 
pirates who had captured the ship in 
which he was engaged, and on whom he 
turned the tables by making them prisoners 
without shedding of blood or the striking 
of a blow. 

The institute was “ managed” by two 
committees, the one sitting in London and 
the other at Ackworth. As might have 
been expected, there were frequent con- 
flicts of opinion between them, and when 
the London Committee advised the intro- 
duction of Mrs. Barbauld’s Hymns and the 
Catechism of Nature, the Ackworth Com- 
mittee rejected them as unsuitable, and 
adopted the Rational Dame. But brighter 
days dawned before the century closed, 
and Lindley Murray’s English Reader 
proved an inestimable boon to the school. 
Other school-books were added from time 
to time, and a more comprehensive system 
of education has been gradually introduced. 
Taking the school as a whole it is believed 
to have been in advance of middle-class 
schools both in education and training. It 
is admitted that the treatment was Spartan ; 
and some of the friends of the school con- 
tend that the failings of the committee 
were those of the age in which they lived, 
and sprang out of prevailing currents of 
thought. 

The school has educated about ten 
thousand children, and but for it many of 
them would never have had any education 
at all, Among the scholars may be men- 
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tioned John Bright ; the late Mr. Henry 
Ashworth, of Bolton, foremost in the Anti- 
Corn Law Agitation; William Howitt ; 
the Right Hon. James Wilson, who was 
Financial Secretary for India, and the 
founder of the “ Economist ;” Mr. Jeremiah 
Holmes Wiffen, the translator of Tasso’s 
“ Jerusalem Delivered,” and the author of 
“Historical Memoirs of the House of 
Russell ;” Benjamin B. Wiffen, author of 
the “History of the Early Spanish Pro- 
testant Reformers ;” Dr. Miller, F.R.S., 
author of the “Elements of Chemistry ;” 
Mr. Joh Gilbert Baker, F.R.S., the well- 
known botanist ; and Mrs, Ellis, author of 
“Women of England.” 





DAFFODIL. 
CHAPTER VI, LAURENCE DARTFIELD. 


LAURENCE DARTFIELD sat at breakfast 
in his hotel on the morning after his arrival 
in England, and passed his hand over his 
brown beard meditatively, while with 
kindly eyes and thoughtful brow he conned 
a letter that the post had brought him. 

“My DEAR LAURENCE,—Your letter 
has been a great surprise to me. I do not 
know how to tell you. It makes me fear 
that someone has been writing what I 
should not have permitted had I known. 
Such a long time has passed, and you were 
in no way bound to me. Besides, I am 
greatly changed and quite different from 
what you knew. But I cannot bring 
myself to bid you stay away, and you will 
be able to judge when you come. I need 
not say that I too have been constant. 
There is one thing I must ask of you. Do 
not let there be any mention of an engage- 
ment between us for some time at least, 
until you get accustomed to me. I beg 
that you will not say anything about it, 
especially to your ward, Daffodil, who is 
young and might wonder at me. With 
best kind wishes from father, mother, and 
Giles, believe me, dear Laurence, yours 
faithfully, UrsuLA MARJORAM. 

““P.S.—The spare bedroom has been 
very well aired for you.” 

Mr. Dartfield read the letter over two 
or three times, smiling half sadly. 

“ Poor Ursula!” he said ; ‘poor little 
Ursula! She is afraid she is changed ; but 
says nothing about a possible change in me. 
What has she had to change her so greatly? 
No more than a quiet round of home 
duties and the fresh breezes among the 
peach-apple trees; while I have been 
rubbing against the world.” 





He walked to the glass, tossed up his 
hair, and looked at the few grey threads 
that were scattered among the dark brown 
locks. And then he paced the room, con- 
juring up the image of Ursula as he had 
seen her last, a buxom lass of twenty, 
fresh and smiling, in a white dress, with 
a blue ribbon about her somewhere ; only 
he saw her different from what she really 
had been. Imagination supplied many a 
grace which in Ursula had never existed. 
Elegance, refinement, wit, were all wrought 
into the picture memory placed before him, 
qualities which had never been missed in 
the original by the home-sick boy whom 
Daughter had comforted. 

He took up the letter again and smiled 
over the last sentence. 

“No doubt she has developed into a 
thorough housewife,” he said ; and some- 
how the postscript made him feel, more 
than his own grey hairs, more than her 
gentle warning, that they two were indeed 
no longer young. 

*‘ Well, what would you have ?” he asked, 
putting aside the letter with a little laugh 
and a half-sigh. ‘One cannot both have 
one’s loaf and eat it. When we were 
young we had no money, and now, when 
we have money, we are no longer young. 
We must try to comfort ourselves with the 
laws of compensation.” 

Dismissing the matter for the present he 
turned to another note—quite a different 
specimen of a feminine epistle, bearing a 
handsomely marked crest, and delicately 
scented. It ran thus: 

“DEAR CousIN LAURENCE,—I hasten 
to be one of the first to welcome you home 
after your long exile. Come to see me at 
once, like a good boy. I shall be at home 
every afternoon this week after four o’clock. 
—Yours affectionately, 

“Bess CouRTRAY.” 

“Now that is very kind of Bess,” he 
said.. “I did not give her credit for so 
much heart in the old days. I will go and 
call on her at once.” 

Later on he went to take a walk through 
London streets, to hover about the shops 
and pick up pretty things as gifts for the 
friends he was going to see. He bought a 
handsome piece of jewellery for Ursula, 
and something for the old lady, and then 
he remembered that there was someone 
else. 

“ What shall I buy for the child?” he 
asked himself. ‘“ Poor Arnold’s girl, my 
little playfellow and friend !” 7 

He turned into the Crystal Palace 
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Bazaar, and was pounced on by a young 
lady who found him prowling round her 
stall, pulling his moustache in anxiety of 
mind and trying to find out for himself the 
raison d’étre of some of the indescribable 
objects which she had brought together 
for sale. He was obliged to confess that 
he was in search of something as a present 
for a little girl. 

“A doll, sir?” said the saleswoman ; 
“ nothing so delightful to a little girl as a 
doll,” and she produced a very handsome 
creature, a perfect beauty of wax and white 
muslin, with machinery for crying and 
sleeping. 

“‘T am not sure that she is young enough 
for this,” he said doubtfully. 

“Oh,” said the young person, who saw 
her costly goods on the eve of being 
disposed of, ‘you would wonder to see 
how long agirl will delight in a present like 
this. It is not a common doll, you know. 
It is really a work of advanced art.” 

Laurence, being completely ignorant, 
was struck by this remark, and having 
noticed that everything desirable claimed 
to be a work of art nowadays felt him- 
self drawn towards this glowing waxen 
image with its “improvements,” as to a 
friend that would help him out of his 
difficulty. He ordered the doll to be packed 
in a box and sent to his hotel. 

Having got these matters off his mind, 
he proceeded to a handsome house in 
Mayfair, where he was told that Lady Bess 
Courtray was at home, and was conducted 
to a large drawing-room, exquisitely 
fitted up according to the improved artistic 
taste of the day. If the tints of the room 
were alittle subdued and sober, they had 
a wonderfully soothing and harmonious 
effect, and provided a suitable background 
for the beauty of the lady who rose from 
her seat and came forward to welcome her 
visitor. 

She was tall and finely formed, her 
figure. admirably draped in trailing black 
velvet and lace, and from the small 
embroidered shoe to the cluster of 
crimson flowers in her bosom her attire 
was perfect. She had a rich, pale, clear- 
cut face with brilliant red lips and 
large dark eyes. Her hands were small 
and white, her ears tiny, her abundant 
black hair had. been with difficulty all 
gathered into the loose Grecian knot at 
the back of her beautiful head. By the 
seat where she had reclined stood a vase 
of choice and deep-coloured exotics, an 
open novel, a silver paper-knife, a jewelled 





scent-bottle, and one or two other small 
articles of fantastic feminine requirement. 
Taken with her surroundings she looked 
the very impersonation of luxurious re- 
finement. 

“Dear Laurence, you are indeed wel- 
come home again.” 

“How good of you to remember me so 
kindly !” 

And then the lady relapsed into her 
cushioned seat, and the gentleman sat 
opposite to her, regarding her with honest 
admiration in his eyes. 

“By Jove, how splendidly handsome 
you are, Cousin Bess! Excuse my plain 
speaking. I really could not help it.” 

“ Ah, Laurence! just the same saucy 
boy, I perceive.” 

“Boy! Well, a good deal of time has 
passed over our heads since we were boy 
and girl, Bess.” 

‘““ Yes; how odd to look back! All our 
little romances blown to the winds! Do you 
remember how you used to confide in me? 
I—I had no one to confide in. Whata 
tale you had to tell me. And how well it 
is you were not allowed to destroy your 
life as you wanted to do.” 

“T should have been a young rascal to 
persevere,” said Laurence, but a flush came 
over his cheek, and a spark passed out of 
his eye that puzzled Lady Bess, and set 
her thinking. 

“You do not keep up any acquaintance 
with those worthy people now?” she 
asked languidly. 

“Yes, certainly I do. I am going to 
see them in a few days.” 

‘* My dear Laurence, is it wise ?” 

He was on the point of announcing his 
intention of marrying Ursula now, if she 
would have him, but the request in her 
letter occurred to his mind, and restrained 
him. The engagement should be Ursula’s 
secret as long as she wished it to be so. 
How could it concern Lady Bess Courtray ? 
He could not remember that in the old 
time she had been so deeply concerned in 
his affairs, nor could he recall those con- 
fidences which she spoke of as having been 
made to her by him. He remembered her 
rather as a young girl whom he had 
thought too old and worldly for her years; 
but then a boy’s thoughts about a girl are 
apt to be either too hard or too soft. 

He paused a moment while these re- 
flections passed through his mind; and 
Lady Bess repeated her question, sitting 
forward in her chair, with friendly interest 
in her beautiful eyes, 
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“ Laurence, is it wise ?” 

“Perfectly wise,” said he, smiling. 
“They are kindly taking care of a little 
ward of mine, the child of a dead friend. 
And besides,” he added bluntly, “ they 
were my best friends at one time—my very 
best.” 

“Ah,” said Lady Bess, “we were all 
hardly placed. My poor mother! I—was 
obliged to submit. Not that I mean -to 
complain. Poor Sir Roland was very good 
to me.” 

And Lady Bess cast her eyes down over 
her velvet dress, and up to the exquisitely- 
moulded ceiling of her drawing-room. 

“Yes,” said Laurence, “so I should 
think. Good in life, and good in death.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Lady 
Bess plaintively, and with a startled look. 

“Qh,” said Laurence, with a compre- 
hensive wave of the hand, and glancing 
round the room, “this sort of thing of 
course. Judging by appearances, Cousin 
Bess, he must have been generous up to 
the last moment of his life.” 

“So he was,” said Lady Bess. ‘“ Cer- 
tainly times are changed for me, since I 
used to darn my gowns and mend my 
own slippers, Cousin Laurence. And yet— 
and yet I would give all this to have my 
youth again. Strange creatures that we 
are!” 

“Oh, come, cousin, that wish is quite 
unnecessary. I remember you at sixteen, 
and you were not nearly so handsome as 
now. Some women improve as they go 
on—like peaches that require time to 
ripen.” 

“A new doctrine, you daring fellow !” 
cried Lady Bess, and her beauty grew all 
the more radiant for the compliment. But 
Laurence was at the moment thinking of 
Ursula. Had she too developed into some- 
thing almost as bonnie as this ? 

“But you will not stay long in the 
country at this time of year? Town will 
soon be beginning to get lively, and there 
must be so much that you will want to see 
and enjoy.” 

“ My plans are not quite settled. I dare 
say I shall run up and down until I get 
some matters arranged,” said Laurence, his 
bronzed cheek reddening again. 

“Ah, how unpleasant for you to be 
troubled with a ward at your age. 
Guardians ought to be old fossils, with 
nothing else to do but look after their 
charge. Be sure you come back as soon 
as you can. A little society will do you 
good, and there are many people who will 





be interested to meet you. It will be a 
real pleasure to me to point you out every- 
thing amusing.” 

“Thank you; the programme sounds 
very inviting, only I don’t think you will 
ever make me a man of fashion. There is 
a certain bluntness about me which I don’t 
suppose I shall ever get over, and I have 
ways of my own. However, I don’t want 
to frighten off your benevolent intentions. 
I shall come and take a peep at your kind 
of life, if I can manage it; that is if you 
are really not afraid of being disgraced by 
my uncultivated manners.” 

“Laurence! as if you did not know 
yourself to be a man of mark, whom 
everyone must recognise. Now, don’t 
be a hypocrite! Oh, you are not going 
until we have a cup of tea. Do you 
drink afternoon tea in Ceylon? And 
that reminds me, I want you to tell me 
about it. Is it as beautiful as people say ? 
What about those wonderful flowering 
trees? I have a hill-side in the country 
which I should delight ip planting all over 
with them. Ifyou were to write for a few 
do you think they would grow ?” 

“T’m afraid they wouldn’t come in a 
letter,” said Laurence gravely. “ You have 4 
no idea how heavy they are. No amount 
of stamps would carry them.” 

* Ah, you quiz!” 

* But I have a few things which might 
look pretty in this charming room of 
yours, which to my savage eyes wants a 
dash of brilliance here and there. If you 
will plant them instead of the trees—on 
your walls, I mean, not on the hillside—I 
shall be rewarded for the trouble of bring- 
ing them to England.” 

“ How nice of you! The truth is, I do 
not consider this room nearly finished, 
though I have spent immense time in 
composing these drabs, and greens, and 
browns, and suspicions of blue. Now tell 
me, could you ever have imagined that 
was intended for a blue? That is one of 
the things that we have discovered since 
you went to Ceylon. I call it a perfect 
triumph of colour disguised. And new 
tones and semi-tones of tint are surprising 
us every day, but one requires to be edu- 
cated to discern them. Artists, of course, 
knew about them always, but it is only 
lately that they have been introduced into 
everyday life. For my part, though I 
have studied the matter a good deal, I 
never venture to give a name to a colour 
till I have heard what Mr. Whiffler has 
called it. You have not had time yet to 
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see Mr. Whifiler’s compositions. What 
a treat you have before you! I quite 
envy you the shock of your first sur- 
prise.” 

“Tam just in a position to be all alive 
to new sensations,” said Laurence, “and 
some of your arrangements strike me 
as very novel. For instance Do I 
mistake? If I do, correct me at once; 
but I did think that in old times the 
dresser used to be in the kitchen, not the 
drawing-room.” 

“ My dear Laurence, that isnot a dresser ; 
it is an esthetic arrangement in china and 
wood. Besides, you are not to imagine 
that you can remember anything old. 
Nothing is old nowadays that has been 
seen within the last hundred years. You 
are not to suppose that we have been 
progressing at all since you left home ; we 
have simply been going back—back beyond 
the memory of man, playing delightfully 
at being our own ancestors. All the 
genteel poor people who have shabby stuffy 
old houses, where nothing has been changed 
for a century, are giving themselves airs, 
bringing back superannuated chairs and 
sofas out of the lumber-room, and setting 
them up as articles of value and taste. For 
my part, I do not admire any extrava- 
gance, though I will own to you I did 
burn a hole in that rug, just to give it a 
certain cachet—a something that is prized 
like the high flavour without which gour- 
mands will not eat our most delicious 
game. Just as a pheasant must drop from 
its own tail, so certain textures must betray 
a certain rottenness, or their colouring will 
not be allowed to be ripe. Yet on the 
whole I prefer moderation. I do not care 
to go back more than a hundred years, 
or if I do by chance go further, it is only 
to fetch one article or so as an exception. 
I make my own combinations as to colour, 
form, and age, and I think you will allow 
I have been pretty successful. I call the 
effect harmonious, though I am not quite | 





}and awe. 
| being cut up into stars, but it seems to me 


in its composition. A few of the sharps 
that I shall send you will be an improve 
ment.” 

“My dear Laurence, how charmingly 
_ you pick up the fashionable jargon ! What 
fun you will make of some of the crazes of 
the day!” 

“Ts this one of them ?” asked Laurence, 
handling his cup and saucer with wonder 
“T have heard of old moons 





that you have been cutting up my grand- 
mother’s old willow-pattern dinner-plates 
into teacups.” 

“Are they not sweet?” asked Lady 
Bess. ‘ But I see you are worthy of the 
higher education. Come to me to-morrow 
evening, and I will introduce you to 
Whiffler and the Whifflerites. You shall 
have your little laugh, only keep it for me. 
I will not have my people offended.” 

Mr. Dartfield accepted the invitation, 
and during the following week most of his 
time was spent in Lady Bess’s company. 
The season had not properly opened, and 
she had ample leisure to bestow on her 
long-absent kinsman, whose unaccustomed- 
ness to the ways of a London world inte- 
rested and amused her. She was pleased 
to see, by his good-humoured, half- 
humorous smile when his eye met hers. 
that he enjoyed her little artistic reunions, 





/and she was proud when one or two lions 
| of the art-world pointed him out as a man 
/with a powerful and picturesque head. 
| She also approved of him as a thoroughly 
|creditable cavalier, and required him to 
ride with her every morning. 

Half from curiosity, and half to relieve 
ennui, she had drawn him to her imme- 
diately on his arrival in England; but 
before the week was over she congratulated 
herself on the chance which had brought her 
to town unusually early, and only thought 
of how to keep her pleasant companion at 
her side. 

And, sated as she was with the flattery 
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so ambitious as a friend of mine, who told | of the world, her wayward fancy was none 
me the other day that she was resolved to | the less charmed with the new-found cousin 
model her suite of rooms on a sonata of | because all her fascinations could not pre- 
Beethoven in a minor key.” | vent him from carrying out his silly, senti- 

“T am glad you are contented with less. | mental, old-fashioned idea of quitting the 
My only objection to your harmony is that, | attractions of town for the dulness of a 
as I hinted before, you have too many flats | commonplace Sussex farm. 
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